








“Dich tiuscht deines Wunsches Ungestiim.” 
TRISTAN UND IsOLpk, act ii. 


Che Meister. 
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“Baying the Moon.” 


4} HAT has poor Wagner done, that Mr Joseph Bennett 
should so belabour him in the Musical Times of 
December last? “Ah! the pity!” We had grown 
accustomed to the obscurantist attacks upon the 
poet’s dramatis persone and the composer’s chords; but we were 
unprepared for this latest onslaught on the motives of the man. 
Yet there is an old proverb which says that “any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with,” and to this Mr Bennett appears to 
give the honour of his adhesion ; for he must indeed have been at 
a loss for a weapon, when he put together the following words: 
“The Communication to my Friends was an attempt to secure a 
position where sacrifices to the art might take the form of benefits 
te himself.” We select this particular sentence from the article in a 
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question, on the principle: a6 uno disce omnes, since we have 
neither space nor present inclination to follow on the heels of the 
other instances of perverse insinuation or unfounded accusation 
with which this choice piece of writing is bestrewn—such as, that 
“he put himself before his art”; that “he appealed for money 
both in public and in private,” in order “to be kept in luxury by 
others” ; and that, among Wagner’s earlier (?) partisans, “ honest 
admiration of his genius ” was the exception. 

As we have said, we shall here restrict ourselves to a 
refutation of the charge which Mr Bennett levels against the 
Communication to my Friends. 1n the course of the present year _ 
an English translation of that work will be in the hands of our 
readers, who will thus be in a position to judge for themselves as to 
the accuracy of this glaring misstatement. Meanwhile it will not 
be amiss to disclose the real and only purpose of the Communica- 
tion. It was originally published together with “ Three Opera- 
poems,” namely the texts of Zhe Flying Dutchman, Tannhiiuser, 
and Lohengrin. To these it formed the Preface, and was so 
denominated by Wagner. In its very first sentence the essay 
proclaims its true object as plainly as can be, namely “to explain 
the contradictions, real or apparent, offered by my _ hitherto- 
published operas to the theories which I have recently formulated.” 
With this end in view, Wagner wrote that remarkable psychological 
study of his own artistic evolution, which Mr Bennett stigmatises 
as “an attempt to secure a position where sacrifices to the art 
might take the form of benefits to himself.” What is the exact 
meaning of the charge, for it is wide enough to cover even the 
gravest act of misappropriation of funds in trust? At first we 
were utterly at a loss to understand its relevancy to the essay thus 
bespattered, until it suddenly occurred to us that at the end of the 
Communication there 7s an appeal to Wagner’s friends to assist ; 
but what ?—not Azmse/f, but the newborn project of the Nibelung’s 
Ring. Now, if Mr Bennett had read a little more carefully the 
letters of Wagner to Liszt or Uhlig, he would have seen that this 
concluding sentence formed no integral portion of the original text, 
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but was a mere after-thought,—the Communication having been 
delayed in publication owing to scruples of the Hirtels, and the 
idea of the four-days drama having been evolved meantime. In 
proof hereof we may adduce the following, from Wagner's 44th 
letter to Uhlig, written the middle of November 1851: “I am 
out of all patience that just this Preface, the conclusion of which 
—as regards Weimar—no longer agrees with my latest decision, 
appears much too late.” It will be seen at once that this “ appeal” 
could have found no place in the original MS., which clearly 
terminated with an announcement of the forthcoming production of 
Stegfrieds Death or Young Siegfried at the Weimar theatre; for 
this, of course, no public begging-letter was necessary. But even 
supposing what is obviously not the fact, namely that the Com- 
munication was written with the intention of thereby beating-up 
supporters of the new project, and moneyed ones at that: is it at 
all an extraordinary thing for an artist to endeavour to enlist the 
public in favour of his works, published or prospective ; or, to come 
a little closer, do not even critics attempt to secure positions where 
sacrifices of (we beg pardon, “to”) the art may take the form of 
benefits to themselves ? 

There was once a good old rule which said: de mortuis nil 
nist bonum. It may have been carried to excess, and hence is now 
reserved for those composers who have been dead a hundred years 
or so; but it surely is not to the credit of the New Journalism 
that nowadays the converse rule applies: “ you may throw all the 
mud you like, at a recently dead master; it will make you more 
contented with your own imperfections, and he can’t fling it back 
again.” The caviller, however, should refrain from choosing two- 
edged weapons, and when affirming that “ the vituperative formula 
‘O fools and blind !’” argues “something suspiciously wrong in the 
mental constitution” of the utterer, he should remember that He 
who first employed that expression began his sermon by saying 
“The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat.” 
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From Fitzball to Wagner: 


A ‘FLYING DUTCHMAN’ FALLACY. 


oy 


Wegea HE juxtaposition of the names of Fitzball and Wagner 
A @ beee| may, at first sight, appear somewhat ludicrous, nor 
i 7A will matters be much mended by introducing as a 

connecting link that of Heinrich Heine. I must 
state, however, that the combination is none of my seeking, and I 
trust in the following lines to be able to unclasp from the chain its 
first, and utterly incongruous, member. Nevertheless, that it is 
no mere windmill-tilting expedition that I have set out upon, 
will be evident when I have cited the authority for the theory 
which I am about to combat.— 

I have lately been engaged, for the Wagner Society, upon a 
translation of Richard Wagner’s Communication to his Friends, 
and was thus reminded of his adopting from Heine the general 
outlines of the plot of the Flying Dutchman. Wishing to verify 
the source of inspiration and to satisfy myself as to how much or 
how little Wagner had borrowed—with the fullest acknowledg- 
ment—from his celebrated countryman, I turned to my usual 
refuge when in doubt, namely C. F. Glasenapp’s Richard Wagner's 
Leben und Wrirken. 1 there found the following lines (vol. i. 
p. 75, of the second edition): “ Heine had incidentally narrated 
the tale in his Sa/om, and the new mofzv, the redemption of the 
eternal wanderer by the staunch fidelity of a woman, which was 
presented to Wagner by this narration, made a deep impression 
upon him. Heine, again, as has been supposed, owes the incita- 
tion to his version of the legend to an English melodrama, by 
Fitzball, which was given with great success at the Adelphi 
Theatre during his stay in London; in this play, however, the 
object of the alliance of the Dutchman with a daughter of earth is 
—not his own redemption, but her perdition.” Now there was 
something weirdly fascinating in this idea that an Adelphi melo- 
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drama could form the germ of a Wagnerian opera, and, leaving 
Heine on one side for the moment, I determined to explore the 
magic of the “immortal Fitzball.” 

At the British Museum, accordingly, Mr Fitzball’s marvellous 
lucubration came into my hands. If the authorities at that august 
institution allowed such treatment of their treasures, 1 must say 
that I should have flung the volume with considerable violence 
upon the floor, as soon as opened ; for it contains about the most 
utter trash I have ever had the misfortune to look at. A page or 
two, skimmed at random from the play, sufficed to convince me of 
the extreme improbability that Heine, or any one else, should 
ever have got amy idea from such a jumble of burlesque and rant 
other than that of assaulting its author. I turned, however, to the 
preface, in order to ascertain the date of publication, but could 
find nothing to aid me except the reference to some play in which 
Mr T. P. Cooke had acted in 1825; nor was there any other 
information of value to be gathered from the title-page of the 
“ Flying Dutchman, or the Phantom Ship,” excepting that it was 
founded upon a story in Blackwood’s Magazine ;—again no date, 
nor even the name of either the tale or its author. However, 
there seemed the likelihood of finding a clue in Blackwood. 

To Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine | next applied myself. 
Luckily there exists an Index of the contents of the first fifty 
volumes of this periodical, and though baffled by the absence 
therefrom of any reference to either the “ Flying Dutchman” or 
the “ Phantom Ship,” I at last found that in the May number of 
vol. ix. (1821) occurs a short tale entitled “ Vanderdecken’s 
Message Home,” by an anonymous author. Here I found the 
old legend narrated, in the course of an imaginary storm at sea, 
the account being given that Vanderdecken’s ship had left 
Amsterdam 70 years before, with the usual reference to his attempt 
to double the Cape and the Devil’s curse upon his foolhardiness. 
In this tale, the Dutchman is represented in quite a different light 
to that of Fitzball’s play, and is made the object of the reader’s 
sympathy, with his sad and futile endeavours to procure the trans- 
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mission of letters to his wife and friends at home. I shall return 
later to one or two other particulars in this tale) Meanwhile I 
must proceed to recount my search for the authority to which 
Herr Glasenapp alludes, when he says “as has been supposed.” 

Naturally an English deponent (or one long resident in Eng- 
land) was to be hunted for, and still more naturally I might expect 
to ‘get upon his track’ by consulting Sir George Grove’s invalu- 
able Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 1 was not disappointed 
in my surmise, for in Mr Edward Dannreuther’s exhaustive article 
on “Richard Wagner” (which, by the way, is far and away the 
best Life of the poet-composer as yet published in English, in any 
form) I came across these words: “In Heine’s Memoiren des 
Hlerrn von Schnabelewopski, the imaginary hero witnesses the 
beginning and end of a play about the ‘Ahasuerus of the Ocean’ at 
some theatre at Amsterdam, and reports that in the course of that 
performance the salvation of the doomed captain was brought 
about by the devotion of a woman ‘faithful unto death.’ .°. . It 
was, however, not a Dutch Play at Amsterdam, but as Dr Francis 
Hueffer has shown, an English Play of Fitzball’s at the Adelphi 
in London which Heine witnessed in 1827, and which furnished 
him with the outlines of the story. Still the ingenious dénoument 
is Heine’s own.”—As the children say in Hide-and-Seek, I was 
now getting ‘warm’; for I had both the name of the original 
authority for the Fitzball-theory, and the year of the performance 
of the play. 

I will deal first with Dr Francis Hueffer, only regretting that 
his premature removal from a brilliant literary career precludes 
the possibility of a reply or the exhibition of his proofs. These 
are Dr Hueffer’s words, in Zhe Great Musicians. — Richard 
Wagner : “ The two most striking additions to the old story, in 
Heine’s account of the imaginary performance, are the fact of the 
Dutchman’s taking a wife, and the allusion to a picture. Both 
these features occur in a play by the late Mr Fitzball, which at 
the time of Heine’s visit to London (in 1827) was running at the 
Adelphi Theatre. Adding to this the fact that the German poet 
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conscientiously studied the English stage, nothing seems more 
likely than that he should have adopted the features alluded to 
from the English playwright. Here, however, his indebtedness 
ends. Fitzball knows nothing of the beautiful idea of woman’s 
redeeming love. According to him the Dutchman is the ally of 
a monster of the deep, seeking for victims.” Now with the 
greatest regard for the late Dr Hueffer’s critical acumen, some- 
thing more than a hazy resemblance of this kind, and an equally 
hazy date, is required to establish a probability, even if inherent. 
Perhaps it will be better to deal first with the internal evidence, 
- ze, the similarity, and to then discuss the question of coincidence, 
or otherwise, of dates; for it is in that order that the problem, 
which had been gradually developing in my mind, presented itself 
to me. 

Having now three authors to countenance the supposition of 
a Fitzball derivation, the question had assumed a more serious 
aspect, and I felt that it was due not only to Heine but to a far 
greater than Heine, to Richard Wagner, to remove the stigma of 
any literary descent (perhaps ‘ascent’ would be better) from this 
ridiculous rodomontade. I therefore applied, at the Museum, 
both for Heine’s Sa/om and for Fitzball’s terrible play, for the 
second time. On this occasion nothing less than the ‘hard labour’ 
of a close perusal of the Adelphi melodrama could avail me, and 
with a mute prayer for deliverance from a mental indigestion I 
proceeded to my painful task.—Although they do not bear directly 
upon the question at issue, I cannot refrain from offering to the 
admiring gaze of the public the two succeeding gems of diction 
which I have filched from this delightful work: Lucy's first 
speech (Lucy is the heroine’s confidential maid) “It must be 
near the time, ma’am, when your lover generally steals from 
his concealment, and crosses the river at the back of the fortress, 
to discourse with you at the lattice unbeknown to your uncle”; 
Mowdrey’s first speech (Mowdrey is the lover, the ‘ unbeknown’ 
one), a soliloquy, “ How unfortunate! The boat gone ; cut from 
her moorings, and not yet recovered. This very night Lestelle 
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had consented to elope and fly with me to happy England: now, 
how am I to cross the river which runs near the balcony of her 
chamber ?” How charmingly the audience is at once placed in 
possession of all the details, however much of a mouthful they 
may prove, of the lovers’ little plan !—But I must not allow the 
glamour of this romance to decoy me from the real issue. In this 
play, Vanderdecken is a ghostly villain of the deepest dye, with 
the customary trimmings of sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances through door, floor, or window, the power to change at 
will the likeness of a picture, and generally to conduct himself as 
supernatural beings should, so long as he observes the usual 
embargo laid upon spirits (absolved, I regret to say, by Shake- 
speare in his HYam/et) not to utter any articulate sound. He is in 
league with a very evil spirit, of the female persuasion and named 
“ Rockalda” ; this lady greets him on his landing, after a cruise of 
100 years, and insists upon his doing her the favour of inducing a 
young lady, Lestelle van Barnhelm, to lose her soul for ever by 
becoming his bride. With oaths and incantations too fearful to 
narrate, he complies, and proceeds to fulfil the contract ; which I 
think, however, might be upset in law, for it does not appear that 
Vanderdecken is to get any equivalent for his trouble. I need 
scarcely repeat the gruesome incidents of the plot, with its 
explosive letters, its phosphorescent pictures, its cave of mystery 
and ‘ trick-rocks.’ Suffice it to say that, besides the Dutchman, 
there are an accredited bridegroom-elect and also a clandestine 
lover, a good deal of comic (?) relief, gunpowder and lycopodium ; 
that in the Second Act Vanderdecken forces Lestelle into an open 
boat, “the storm rages violently—the boat is dashed about upon 
the waves—it sinks suddenly with Vanderdecken and Lestelle— 
the Phantom Ship appears, 4 la phantasmagorie, in a peal of 
thunder ”; and that, in the Third, Lestelle is taken to the magic 
cave to sign the mystic book (which has emerged from the trick- 
rock), but, on the appearance of the lady’s rescuers, the Dutch- 
man at last breaks his vow of se/ence and therefore must return to 
his sea-wanderings ; not, however, before he has imparted the 
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cheering intelligence that the whole party must enjoy “a hundred 
years, in torpid life, to lie entombed ” till his return. The threat, 
however, is rendered non-effective through the burning of the 
book by a minor personage who happens to be “sea-born” ; the 
sea breaks into the cavern, bringing with it the second line of 
rescue, namely the young lady's testy guardian, in a boat ; and all 
ends happily, with the billows surging over into the orchestra.— 
Such is Fitzball’s elevating play ; and I trust that I may be for- 
given for having treated it with a certain degree of levity, not 
quite unjustified by the heavy nonsense of its contents. 

I will now set by its side the story of Heine to which Dr 
Hueffer refers. It runs thus :— 


“] shall never forget this first sea-voyage of mine” (from Hamburg to Amster- 
dam). “My old grand-aunt had told me many a sailor's tale, all which now 
blossomed afresh in my memory. Whenever I closed my eyes, I saw her sitting 
again beside me, as natural as life, with her one-toothed gums, and briskly moving 
her lips as of old when she told me the tale of the Flying Dutchman. 

“Once in the night I saw a huge ship passing with spreading blood-red sails. 
It looked like a dusky giant wrapped in a flowing scarlet mantle. Was this the 
Flying Dutchman ? 

“In Amsterdam, however, where I soon arrived, I saw him himself, as large as 
life, the terrible Myn Heer, and that upon the stage. On this occasion also, in the 
theatre at Amsterdam, I made the acquaintance of one of those sea-nymphs whom 
I had sought in vain upon the sea. I will devote to her a special chapter, in 
reward for her gracious favours.” Here begins the Seventh Chapter, as follows : 

“ The fable of the Flying Dutchman is perhaps known to you already. It is 
the story of that accursed ship which never can arrive at port, and has now been 
sailing aimlessly upon the waves for countless ages. Whenever it meets another 
vessel, it sends off a boat with some of its uncanny crew, who pray the passengers 
to be so good as to deliver a packet of letters. These letters one must nail to the 
mainmast, or else the ship will meet with some misfortune, especially if there be 
neither a bible on board nor a horseshoe on the foremast.”—In passing, I may 
mention that this matter of “‘ nailing” the letters is dwelt upon in the Blackwood 
tale, though in that version the Dutchman’s mate leaves them on the deck with a 
piece of iron across them, to keep them from being blown away, and the crew of 
the accosted vessel are proceeding to box them in with boards when the wind re- 
lieves the vessel both of charge and peril ; also that a great deal is said about the 
chaplain and his reading of divine service during the storm. Neither of these 
incidents is alluded to by Fitzball. — 

To proceed with Heine’s story : “ These letters are always addressed to people 
whom nobody knows or who have been long since dead, so that occasionally the 
grandchild receives a loving message directed to a great-grandmother who has been 
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in her grave for a hundred years.” (This incident, on the other hand, does appear 
in Fitzball’s play ; it is, however, of trifling importance, and would be almost the 
first thing to occur to any one with the slightest spice of /ogic in his imagination). 
“ That grisly ship takes its name from its Captain, a Dutchman who once swore by 
all the fiends in Hell that he would round a Cape, whose name I now forget, in 
spite of the terrible storm then raging, and would do it even if it kept him sailing 
until Doomsday. The Devil took him at his word, and thenceforth he must drift 
upon the sea till Doomsday, provided only that he be not redeemed by the fidelity 
ofawoman. The Devil, being somewhat of a dullard, does not believe in woman’s 
faithfulness, and therefore allowed the curse-beladen Captain to set foot on land once 
in every seven years, to marry, and to endeavour to use these opportunities for the 
necessary business of his salvation. Poor Dutchman! He is often glad enough 
to be redeemed from the marriage itself, to be free of his redeemeress and get safe 
on board once more. 

“Tt was on this fable that the piece which I saw in the theatre at Amsterdam 
was based. Seven years have again flown by ; the wretched Dutchman is wearier 
than ever of his endless drifting ; he lands, strikes up a friendship with a Scotch 
trader whom he meets, sells him diamonds at an absurdly low figure, and, as he 
hears that his customer has a lovely daughter, demands her hand in marriage. This 
bargain also is concluded. We now see the home of the Scotsman; the maiden 
is awaiting her bridegroom, with anxious heart. She looks up frequently, with 
sorrowful mien, towards a weather-browned picture which hangs in the room and 
represents at full length a handsome stranger in the costume of the Spanish 
Netherlands; it is an ancient heirloom and, according to a saying of the 
grandmother, a faithful likeness of the Flying Dutchman as he was seen in 
Scotland a hundred years before, in the time of William of Orange. A warning 
has been handed down with the portrait, namely that the female members of the 
family must be on their guard against the original. For this very reason the 
maiden, from childhood up, has stamped the features of the perilous man upon her 
heart ; so that, when the actual Flying Dutchman makes his bodily appearance, the 
maid is terribly moved, but not by fright. The Dutchman also is amazed, on con- 
fronting his own likeness ; but when they point out whom it is meant to represent, 
he finds means to keep all suspicion aloof from himself. He laughs at the old-wives’- 
tale, and breaks his jest over the Flying Dutchman, the Wandering Jew of the 
ocean. Unconsciously passing into a more mournful tone, however, he draws a 
vivid picture of the unheard sufferings which Myn Heer must endure upon the 
measureless waste of waters, how his body can be no more than a coffin of flesh in 
which his soul must wearily drag on, as Life casts him from her and Death spurns 
him back: like an empty barrel tossed from wave to wave, so must the wretched 
Dutchman be hurled to and fro, from ‘Death to Life, for neither of the twain will 
claim him ; his grief as deep as the ocean on which he floats, his ship without an 
anchor, and his heart without a hope.” (Mr Fitzball’s Dutchman, on the other 
hand, was a mute). 

“TI believe that these were somewhat the words with which the bridegroom 
closed. The bride now gazes earnestly into his face, casting many a side-glance at 
the painted counterfeit. She appears to have fathomed his secret ; and when he 
asks her : Catherine, wilt thou be true to me? she answers resolutely : True till death. 
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“ At this point, if I remember aright, I heard a laugh; and this laugh came 
not from below, from the bottomless pit, but from above, from the ‘Gods.’ On 
gazing up, I espied a lovely daughter of Eve who looked down upon me with her 
great blue eyes. Her arm hung over the gallery, and in her hand she held an apple, 
or rather an orange. But instead of symbolically offering me the half, she meta- 
phorically threw the skin upon my head. Was it accident or purpose? That I 
determined to ascertain.”—We need not pursue this part of the recital ; though I 
may soon have something to say regarding the orange-throwing.—‘“ When I returned 
to my seat in the theatre, I was just in time for the last scene of the play. Upon 
a high diff the wife of the Flying Dutchman, the Frau fliegende Hollinderin, is 
wringing her hands in despair ; while upon-the sea, on the poop of his mysterious 
ship, one sees her unhappy husband. He loves her, and yet would leave her, so 
as not to draw her into ruin ; he tells her of his terrible doom, and the awful curse 
that rests upon him. But she cries to him, with all her might : I have been true to thee 
until this hour, and I know an unfailing means of keeping faithfulness unbroken 
until death ! 

“ With these words the faithful woman casts herself into the sea. And now, 
indeed, the curse upon the Flying Dutchman is at an end ; he is redeemed, and we 
see the ghostly vessel sink into the sea’s abyss. 

“The moral of the piece is this, for the ladies: that they must be on their 
guard against wedding Flying Dutchmen ; whilst we men may gather herefrom that, 
in the most favourable event, the women bring us to the ground.” — 


From this story it will be seen how closely Wagner, as he has 
repeatedly acknowledged, followed the lines laid down by Heine, 
and on the other hand, how little there was in common between 
Fitzball and Heine. With the latter, it is the recital of a man who 
seemed almost ashamed of his better feelings and sought to cloak 
them under a light veil of mockery,—for the story is as poetical as 
can be, and at once elicits our sympathy for the hero and heroine ; 
whilst its irony appears to be that of the man of the world who 
feels bound to dish up his emotions with the chutney of French 
cynicism. With Fitzball, it is a case of bombast instead of passion, 
and of vulgarity in place of humour. On the question of infernal 
evidence alone, it would appear impossible that Heine, after a lapse 
of 4 years (as I shall presently show), should have borrowed a 
single feature from this wretched play ; for it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that he could have drawn 
upon his own fancy for the introduction of the necessary feminine 
element, and for the “striking addition” of the picture, a device 
missing from hardly any romantic play or novel. Again, ifa British 
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sourceis demanded by our national pride, why not hark back to Black- 
woods Magazine, which was pretty certain to have reached the poet 
at Hamburg? For it is well-known (see J. W. Ferrier’s article on 
H. Heine in the Encyclopedia Britannica) that Heine was a good 
English scholar, as far as reading goes, “ Gudliver’s Travels in the 
original being one of the favourite books of his childhood”; and 
if he was not inventive enough to supply the female interest, it lay 
to his hand in Blackwood’s reference to the wife whom Vander- 
decken had left at a “summer dwelling on the border of the 
Haarlemer Meer. She promised to have the house beautifully 
painted and gilded before he came back, and to get a new set of 
looking-glasses for the principal chamber, that she might see as 
many images of Vanderdecken as if she had six husbands at once.” 
This passage also affords a very good hint for the portrait, were 
such needed; moreover Vanderdecken’s Message Home might be 
suggestive of the first germ of the “diamond” mofiv, which does 
not crop up in the Adelphi play, but could easily be derived from 
the ancient banknote mentioned in Blackwood as contained in one 
of the Dutchman’s letters. I might further add that Fitzball 
makes his dramatis persone Dutch or English, whilst Heine 
absolutely goes out of his way to lay his scene of action in Scotland, 
reminding us thereby of the Edinburgh magazine. I donot, how- 
ever, lay any particular stress upon this Blackwood theory, except 
to claim that it is intrinsically as good as that advanced in support 
of the Fitzball origin. This, however, brings me at last to the 
question of dates. 

The celebrated Memoirs of Herr v. S.. were published in 
1833, and written, as the author tells us, in 1831 ; that is to say, 
four years after Heine’s journey to London, and when his recollec- 
tion of both the Blackwood tale of 1821, if he ever read it, and the 
Fitzball play if he ever saw it, must have been extremely hazy. 
But did he ever see this play? The answer to that question is a 
matter of some difficulty, and I trust-I may be pardoned for 
relating my personal experiences in the endeavour to supply it, 
for I shall be able in that fashion to prove more clearly that 
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the late Dr Hueffer’s theory could scarcely be more than a mere 
surmise. 

My first attempt was to ascertain the year and season of the 
Adelphi performances, and as I had not then read either Mr 
Dannreuther’s or Dr Hueffer’s articles (for this was in the earliest 
stage of the inquiry) I was compelled to ask, in the Newspaper 
Room of the Museum, for the Adelphi play-bills from 1825 to 
1840, the latter being the year in which Wagner appears to have 
met Heine in Paris. The attendant was good enough to permit 
me to accompany him into the mysterious subterranean regions of 
the Museum, as he rightly imagined that he might have some diffi- 
culty in finding volumes for which no one had asked for years, so 
far as he was aware. As luck would have it, the first Adelphi 
collection upon which we lighted, after a considerable search, was 
that commencing in 1829, and peeping out from under other bills, 
by reason of its extra size, was one bearing the magical word— 
“Dutcuman.” This proved to be a bill of the play in ques- 
tion, for its ‘revival’ in October 1829. We therefore bore our 
treasure-trove upstairs in triumph, together with the volume con- 
taining the playbills for the few years immediately preceding 1829. 
Upon turning to that second volume another piece of good fortune 
was in store, for it opened at the page announcing the first per- 
formance, on December 4th, 1826, of a “ New Nautical Burletta, 
called the Flying Dutchman, or the Phantom Ship.” Then 
followed the name of Mr Fitzball, the caste (including Mr T. P. 
Cooke as Vanderdecken), a quotation from Blackwood, and the 
“ Succession of the Scenery &c.” The latter consisted of “ Rock- 
alda’s Cavern, and mysterious appearance of Vanderdecken ; 
Oak Chamber in Fortress, formerly belonging to Vanderdecken ; 
Deck of the Enterprise — Sunset at Sea— Approach of the 
Phantom Ship; Seaview of the Cape; Haunted Chamber in the 
Fortress; Rocky Pass on the Seashore; Romantic view, near 
Cape Town; Exterior of Fortress by Moonlight; Vanishing of 
Vanderdecken and Lestelle; Rising of the Sea-Mist—the scene 
enveloped in Darkness; The Phantom Ship in Full Sail on the 
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open Sea; Gigantic Cliff ; Inundation of the Devil’s Cave.” All 
the ingredients for a full-blooded drama of thrills and shudders ! 

Upon following up the course of this curdling spectacle, by 
aid of the playbills and the Zzmes (when any of the former were 
missing), I found that it had enjoyed a remarkably long ‘ run’ for 
those days, being played without interruption until March 6th, 
1827, and then alternating with a monologue entertainment by a 
Mr Yates until the end of that month. In April Mr Yates 
reigned supreme, excepting for ¢wo nights, the 2nd and 7th, when 
the “ Flying Dutchman ” was played for the dast time, i.e. prior to 
1829. The thing, therefore, appeared to lie in a nutshell ; was 
Heine in London at the commencement of April 1827? One 
would have thought that this point could be easily settled, in view 
of the attention which England and that author had mutually paid 
one another. But somehow, when one particularly requires an 
exact date, it never is forthcoming. There was plenty of mention 
of the 8th of August, as the date of Heine’s departure, that day 
being fixed on his memory owing to the death of the English 
Premier, Canning ; the date of his arrival, on the other hand, was 
left in an irritating haze. I dived into the Encyclopedia, merely 
to find the following: “In 1827 Baron Cotta, the Bavarian 
publisher offered Heine the joint-editorship of the Allgemeine 
Politische Annalen. The young author accepted the offer, and 
betook himself to Munich in the winter of that year, after paying 
a visit to London.” This seemed to go against the Adelphi 
theory pretty strongly, but was far too vague. I next tried Alfred 
Meissner, and his Zrinnerungen, only to discover that they dealt 
merely with the ‘forties ; whilst Hermann Hueffer, in his Aus dem 
Leben H. Heine's, presented the information that “ Heine returned 
from England in the summer of 1827,” but did not say when he 
got there. 

Adolf Strodtmann, however, in his voluminous life of Heine, 
threw a little more light upon the matter, his words being: “On 
the same day on which the second volume of the etsebzlder was 
issued at Hamburg, Heine set out upon a journey of some months 
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to England. ... The brief but brilliant period of Canning’s 
Ministry had just dawned for England, with promise of a better 
future, when Heine set foot in London towards the end of April 
1827.” Here one seemed to be reaching solid ground at last ; yet 
still there was a mist in front: that “towards” was not sufficient 
for a landmark. So I pressed a fellow-countryman, Mr Wm. 
Stigand into my service, and discovered the following hints in his 
Life of H. Heine: “Heine came to England by steamboat and by 
way of the Thames. . . . He entered London towards the end 
of April. ... The premiership of Canning commenced -on 
April 1oth ; Heine arrived in England about a week later.” All 
this was strongly in favour of the supposition that Heine could xo¢ 
have seen Fitzball’s play ; but Mr Stigand gives no authorities for 
his dates, and though he says in his Preface that he was indebted 
for his facts not only to Strodtmann and other authors, but also 
to personal communications from friends of the subject of his 
biography, yet one of the allusions last quoted points decidedly to 
Strodtmann as his only voucher here. 

This question of the date was now beginning to prey upon 
my mind, and I hunted up all Heine’s published letters. At last 
I found one dated April 23, 1827, and written from 32 Craven 
Street, Strand, to Friedrich Merckel, in which he says “I have 
already seen and heard enough, but have not as yet a clear 
impression. . . . I have scarcely paid any visits—have not yet 
seen your friends—and the ¢heatre has been my chief resource.” 
Could 32 Craven Street be of any use? No; it is turned into 
offices from top to bottom, and the lodging-house keepers must by 
now be long since dead and their books destroyed. Again, Heine 
talks a great deal in his English Fragments about the House of 
Commons and his visits there; but the only debate as to which he 
gives a definite clue (reporting a question of “Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge ”—for which read Mr Geo. Dawson—to Canning, as to the 
formation of his ministry) I have traced to May the 4th. 

Not yet despairing, I clutched at the straw offered by 
Stigand when he says that Heine first stayed at the Tavistock 
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Hotel, Covent Garden, but that it could only have been for a 
night or two, before he went to Craven Street. (This statement 
would appear to be based upon an allusion in the English Frag- 
ments, written in part in 1828, to a dinner consumed in that home 
of old English hospitality). To the Tavistock Hotel I accordingly 
betook myself, and found the Managing Director Mr Charles 
Taylor a most sympathetic listener to my inquiry. He had lately 
collected all the accessible historical details of the house for an 
interesting little brochure, “ The joyous neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden.” He was eloquent about Inigo Jones, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Sir Peter Lely, Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth, Richard 
Wilson, and many others who had been more or less connected 
with the building now occupied by the comfortable hostelry known 
to bachelors as the “ Tavistock,” and would gladly have added 
another celebrity to the list,—as a matter of fact, the allusion 
referred to would fully justify him in so doing. But unfortunately 
—the books of the Hotel, at least those still preserved, did not go 
farther back than 1831; so that I had simply strayed into another 
cul de sac. 

There was only one course left, as far as I could see, and 
that was to write to Messrs Hoffmann & Campe, Heine’s pub- 
lishers, and the publishers of Strodtmann’s Zzfe. In the course 
of a week from sending them my question I received their reply, 
as follows: “‘It is at the moment impossible for ug’ to say from 
what source Herr Strodtmann derived his inforniation as to the 
exact day of the issue of the Rezsedilder, Vol. I1., or of Heine’s 
departure for England; probably from the mouth of my father, 
who, however, together with Strodtmann, is no longer alive.” 
These gentlemen then quote the letter to Merckel already cited 
by me, and continue: “It must therefore be presumed that Heine 
left Hamburg the middle of April, or earlier.. Possibly the Cor- 
respondence may contain in another place a further mention of this 
coincidence of events; but it is extremely unlikely that it will 
throw any light upon the exact date, for we consider it most im- 
probable that Strodtmann would have omitted to mention the day, 
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had he known it.” Messrs Hoffmann & Campe were right: 
Heine had written to a friend in June 1827, saying that he left 
Hamburg on the very day of issue of his new work; but, as he 
did not give the date, I was not much better off than before. I 
therefore asked myself: Could Dr Hueffer possibly have had 
access to any more reliable information, than the sources I have 
marshalled above? Most people, I fancy, would agree with me 
in saying No. My next question was: If Dr Hueffer had been 
aware that the Fitzball Duéchman was performed upon only two 
nights in April, the 2nd and 7th, is it likely that he would have 
formulated the theory of Heine’s inspiration by. this farrago of 
nonsense? No, again. And upon that conclusion I should have 
been inclined to rely for the upsettal of the F lying Dutchman 
Fallacy, had not the spirit of curiosity prompted me to an effort 
rather more audacious than those just related. I think I may 
claim for its history a fresh paragraph. 

In his Erinnerungen, Maximilian Heine tells a very malicious 
story about his brother Heinrich, which Stigand rightly sums up 
thus: “ We have before expressed our opinion of the character of 
the anecdotes of Maximilian about his brother, and this story is 
probably embellished with the colouring of his own character and 
imagination.” Maximilian’s story is, that before Heinrich departed 
from Hamburg he was already provided with about £100 travel- 
ling-money by his mother, but obtained from his rich old uncle, 
Solomon Heine the great Hamburg banker, an introduction to 
the Rothschilds, together with a Letter of Credit for a consider- 
able sum, the said letter being only intended as a dummy, four 
lui donner de contenance; that WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
of his arrival in London he presented the Credit-letter and 
cashed it, and thereupon presented Aimse/f “to the head of the 
house, Baron James de Rothschild, who forthwith invited him 
to a solemn dinner” ; that the next post brought Solomon Heine 
a polite letter from Baron de Rothschild, thanking him for the 
introduction and business transaction; and finally that the old 
gentleman waxed mighty wroth at his nephew’s little trick,{ and 
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did not resume diplomatic relations with the young scapegrace 
until the latter’s return to Hamburg and personal interview. 
Now, however much we may doubt the ‘chicanery’ part of this 
account, there can be very little doubt that Heinrich dd cash his 
draft immediately upon reaching London, since he informed his 
mother in a letter (quoted verbatim by Maximilian) that he had 
done so “ for fear lest the old gentleman might change his mind 
and stop the payment.” Here, then, one gets upon a firm founda- 
tion of fact, as far as dates go, if only the Messrs Rothschild 
would allow one to pry into their books. It seemed to me, I 
must confess, that the request would be rather like writing to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to assist in solving the last prize 
double-acrostic ; but I was determined to have a try, and at last 
by the kindness of Mr Alfred Forman I obtained an introduction 
to his cousin, Mr H. G. Bowen, the Chief Accountant of the Bank 
of England, who promised to do his best to obtain the desired 
information from Messrs Rothschild. In the course of a day or 
two I became, by this means, the proud possessor of the following 
facts :— 

Two Drafts drawn by Solomon Heine in Hamburg on the 
13th March 1827 to the order of Heinrich Heine were presented 
(i.e. for payment) to the Messrs Rothschild on the 6¢4 April 
1827. Another Draft drawn at the same time was presented on 
the 19th April 1827; and three more Drafts drawn on the 8th 
and 11th May were presented on the 16th May 1827.— 

Incidentally I may point out that this blows to the winds 
Maximilian’s brotherly tale of trickery ; for Solomon Heine would 
not be likely to forgive his nephew for so grave an offence in 
three Weeks from hearing that his money was all pocketed, and 
forthwith send him more,—to say nothing of Heinrich writing to 
Varnhagen on the 1st June 1827, saying that he was “ on the best 
of terms with his (H. Heine’s) family.” But the main fact is this : 
that Heine was in London on the 6th, having to all appearance 
arrived on the 5th. Whether, after March 13th, he had delayed 
in starting from Hamburg owing to the rush of getting his book 
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out—- which Strodtmann says was postponed till April, —or 
whether he had lingered on the way at Amsterdam, to which he 
refers affectionately in these very Memoirs of the imaginary Herr 
with the unpronounceable name, and elsewhere, we cannot say ; 
but we may take it that he ran off to the Rothschild’s bank the 
first moment available. This would put April 2nd, one of the 
two performances of Fitzball’s play, out of the question ; and thus 
we are left to deal with the 7th alone, having pretty fairly estab- 
lished an a/#dz, as our legal friends would say, for all the other 
hundred and odd performances. 

Of course it will be seen that it is impossible to say for 
certain that this one dying gasp of the Dutchman was not wit- 
nessed by the German poet. But how else could he have passed 
the evening of the 7th? We have first the invitation to dinner, 
which bears probability on the face of it, although told us by 
Maximilian, and which, notwithstanding that it was given “sofort,” 
it would be far more natural to assume as taking effect on the 
following day than on the 6th. We have next the fact that at 
Drury Lane on April 7th Braham and Liston were appearing in 
“ The Slave,” and that, as the previous night at that theatre had 
been devoted to a concert, it is scarcely probable that Heine 
would have selected a minor in preference to a major theatre, for 
his evening’s amusement ; I should add that, whatever value “ The 
Slave” may have had, it had not been performed during the few 
nights preceding the 7th. There is still the chance that the 
poet might have killed two birds with one stone, and, visiting 
Drury Lane for its piece of resistance, which came first that 
night, then rushed out to see the Du/chman,—probably with 
‘maimed rites,’ as it was given at the end of a long bill. 

Though having failed, as I said, to completely prove an a/ii 
for Heine on the 7th, I think that Dr Hueffer himself would have 
agreed with me that this one fragment of possibility is a slender 
thread upon which to hang his theory. But I have not as yet 
quite exhausted the theme. I referred to the ‘orange incident’ 
occurring in the course of the imaginary play: upon looking up 
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the Hamburg Literarische Blitter for a notice of Heine’s new 
volume (which I failed to find) I came across a curious article, in 
the issue of April 25, 1827, upon “The English Theatre.” It 
purports to have been extracted from a French journal, in which 
it had appeared in the form of a letter from London of the 6th 
April, and contains the following words: “The people in the 
upper Galleries frequently amuse themselves by throwing apples 
and oranges upon the Pit and Stage,” referring also to the venal 
ladies who frequented the saloons. I do not think that this can 
be traced to Heine, for he does not seem to have been at that 
time connected with Paris in any way; on the other hand, sup- 
posing it to have come from his hand dvect to Hamburg, it would 
probably have been written only a few days before publication, 
(and mzs-dated on purpose to throw his friends off the scent) for 
it contains information about Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the 
Haymarket, Sadler’s Wells, Astleys and the Royal Circus, which 
it would have taken him some days to collect; it is significant, 
however, that the Adelphi is not so much as named. My object 
in alluding to this article is to show, though it might be taken as 
against my contention, that the “orange and the damsel,” at all 
events, were’ founded on fact, albeit incidentals certainly not 
confined to the Adelphi Theatre. 

As to an Amsterdam performance of a play founded on the 
Flying Dutchman legend, it is not at all necessary to presume that 
any such thing ever occurred before these celebrated “Memoirs” were 
written ; though it is not at all improbable, seeing that the news of 
a London success would be very likely to stimulate the managers 
of a theatre so little distant to adapt the subject to their own use. 
Again, if we confine our attention to London alone, and to the year 
1827, we shall find the metropolis simply bristling with “ Flying 
Dutch-men and -women.” At Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre the 
“Flying Dutchwoman, or Harlequin and the Enchanted Bay” was 
performed as an “equestrian trick” by Miss Ducrow, from June 
till August ; at Sadler's Wells one finds, for much the same period, 
announcements of the “ Flying Dutchman at Islington,” evidently 
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also an equestrian rite, for it is mixed up with announcements of 
“ Horse-racing for the Clarence Cup,” and the names of neither the 
immortal Fitzball nor the supernal T. P. Cooke appear in the 
advertisements. Surely we should be quite as much justified in 
attributing the origin of Heine’s version to these circus entertain- 
ments as to the Adelphi burlesque (I beg its pardon, burletta) ; 
_ or would the poster outside the theatre, with its “gigantic c/f,” 
be entitled to a share in the creation ? 

But, to put aside all these possible side-issues and conjectures, 
is it not conceivable that a man of Heine’s culture should have heard 
the old story long before reaching London? That question I can 
answer, for in the very volume of the Rezsedz/der which was issued 
on the day he left for England occurs this passage, written in 1826 
on the island of Norderney (off the Hanoverian coast of the North 
Sea) : “ I often wander on the shore and think about these wonderful 
sea-stories. The most attractive of them all is that of the Flying 
Dutchman, which folk see flitting by on the wings of the storm with 
all its canvas spread. It sends off a boat to give the passing 
vessels letters of all kinds, letters which no one knows what to do 
with, for they are addressed to persons long since dead.” There is 
yet another reference to the legend in his fragmentary Raddd von 
Bacherach, in the same strain as the above, but. coupling Vander- 

-decken with Amsterdam. From this we may see that the legend 
had long been a favourite of Heine’s before he neon it in 
his Memoirs of Herr v. S. 

I therefore ask in conclusion, is it at all necessary to invent 
this Fitzball origin for Heine’s fanciful tale, seeing that there was 
but the remotest chance of his ever having been present at the 
Adelphi performance, and that, if he 4ad witnessed it, it could only 
have aroused his highly developed sense of ridicule ? 


Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
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Parisian Hmusements. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER. 


(This article and its companion; “Pariser Fatalitaten fiir Deutsche,” were 
contributed by Wagner, under the pseudonym of “V. Freudenfeier,” to Lewald’s German 
magazine “Europa,” where they appeared in the second and third quarters of 1841. 
The strange company which they were to share—coloured fashion-plates of ladies in 
gigantic crinolines and furbelows, &¢.—may account for the light tone of banter which 
pervades them ; yet we shall find below the humorous surface many a strand of serious 
criticism and many a current of true pathos.) 
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ye aaiNCE March, the Paris winter is at an end. The 
=>) softest breezes, the warmest sunshine, have come 
ve! before their time and victoriously routed the enor- 
mous muffs and fur-pelisses of the fair clothes-world 
of Paris; making the Boulevard des Italiens, the garden of the 
Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées, into battlefields thronged 
by the many-coloured legions which Paris knows so well how to 
equip on the first sign of fine weather. More boisterously than 
of yore, spring up again the giant fountains of the Place de la 
Concorde, silently and sadly imitated by the brand-new waterspouts 
at the sides of the broad causeway of the Elysian Fields; more 
furiously than ever, rages Polichinel in his show-box, and has even 
gone so far as to build himself a new theatre, whereto his noble 
style and dialogue have been transported, and which bears in 
proudest lettering the title: “ Théatre de Guignac.” Nevertheless 
you must not take it for granted that the Parisian winter is really 
atanend. Let not those breezes nor those rays deceive you into 
attempting to banish the mighty sovereign Winter from his hallowed 
realm! For this Winter is the Paris summer; it is he who brings the 
genuine flowers, rays, and fragrance ;—it is he who brings to the 
Parisian ears that soft sweet murmur which ye outer mortals, ye 
other dwellers on this earth, can only gather from the bush or 
brook ;—it is he who bids the birds put on their brightest plumage, 
who bids the passionate nightingales, and Heaven-knows-what 
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other feathered songsters, sing ; for again I tell you—he is the 
Summer of Paris. 

But to see this Summer aright, you must go of course into 
the Salons of the Upper Ten, to the /¢a/iens, to the Grand Opera, 
or, at the least, to the concert-hall of Monsieur Herz ;—for it might 
happen that on the streets you would find the poor a-freezing, 
just as they do with yourselves—quite the same as with you. 
There, however, you may gaze upon the loveliest blooms, daintily 
arranged by the deft fingers of great Paul de Koch’s most able 
pupils, in the raven locks of beauty. There will your senses swoon 
amidst the most voluptuous perfumes that ever floated from the 
stall of the perfumer. There may you warm and kindle, beneath 
the rays that beat upon you from the all-too-conscious eyes of 
countless luminaries of the salon. There will you find the 
wondrous rustle and the whisper of your own hedge-trees and 
leafy bushes, reproduced by the far more mystic whispering and 
T rustling of the costliest satins and most graceful ribbons that ever 
left the looms of Lille or Lyon. There shall you hear the songs of 
lightsome larks, pathetic nightingales, and a thousand other wingéd 
fowl, in their highest, most divine perfection; for there shall you 
hear—ah ! how I melt before the thought !—the divinest singers by 
profession, and the most highborn amateurs by grace of God !— 

To shorten or protract this Summer—look you !—lies not 
within the might of our Creator. Here hold no longer good the 
wise decrees for storks and swallows ; here Nature has concluded 
other compacts, and nor Pope, nor Emperor, nor any e’er so 
Holy an Alliance, can upset them. Only when the last Stork 
of this Summer has sped to his second home, which means 
for him the country ; when the last Italian has left for London, 
—does a mournful late-autumn set in; whereat, ‘tis true, a 
solitary half-fledged swallow will here and there display his 
uncouth capers, and, now and again, a wondrous rustling of 
the golden leaves of that venerable oak which stands firm- 
rooted in the Hall of the Conservatoire will draw, to hear its 
pregnant message, a faithful band of the initiate ;—the while those 
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blooms and perfumes fade from sight and scent, and sleep until 
the well-loved Storks return. So every one flees the city, aban- 
doning its baking pavements to the “winter of Parisian dis- 
content.” Those left behind may trump-up revolutions, de- 
pose the peaceful Guizot, lift valiant little Thiers upon the 
shield of war, and try a thousand other modes of whiling away 
the Paris-Winter :—the high and mighty world of silks and satins, 
flowers and fragrance, will not come back until the earliest night- 
ingale decoys it, until the earliest lark shall twitter its Azr varie ; 
for you must know that this lofty world is most romantic, and 
‘cannot live without its nightingales and larks. 

You see, then, how they do these things in godless France! 
The little Man of Marengo wiped out their indecorous republican 
calendar ; ne’ertheless they have been clever enough, despite the 
watchful eye of the Allied Powers, to gradually twist about their 
seasons in such a way that they have turned their winter into 
Summer, their autumn into Spring.—I was scarcely so confused 
by the old-style calendar, when I lived in Russia, as I now am by 
this hopeless Parisian arrangement ; so that at the moment I am 
not quite certain whether I ought to be talking of the delights of 
Summer, or Winter-pastimes, when I propose to draw a hasty 
sketch of the things the last few months have brought before my 
eyes and ears. 

To come to facts, how am I to keep faith with our old and 
honoured code, should I tell you of those saucy ladies whom I 
have seen walking on the Boulevards, in the month of February, 
with naked arms and uncovered neck? Everything has its limits! 
Beggars one is used to see go naked, even in winter ;—but dainty 
damsels with feathered hats, and gold galoon upon their silken 
frocks ?—That is a little too much; and one gets a bit perplexed, 
in the month of February with the thermometer eight degrees 
below freezing !—True it was Carnival time ;—still, I could not 
comprehend the stoical sacrifice of these young ladies, seeing that, 
for the rest, it harmonised so badly with the scant rejoicing that 
showed itself in threadbare motley, here and there, upon the 
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streets. The huge ox that was led around, as & Baeuf-gras, 
seemed this time to have actually swallowed all the Watteau 
costumes and beauty-patches which last year spread a glittering 
life through all the Boulevards. Moreover the weather was raw 
and wretched, and everyone preferred to see the Descente de la 
Courtille in the Thédtre des Variétés, to joining in the pande- 
monium outside. 

What on earth do the Parisians want with celebrating a 
Carnival ? Have they not Carnival and fun enough, the whole 
year through? What are their thirty theatres for? For what 
are their singers, their ministers, their composers, peers, virtuosi 
and deputies ?>—It seems to me that all these folk exist solely for 
their amusement. May be, that Louis Philippe and the editors of 
the National think otherwise ;—may be, that M. Guizot is on the 
eve of some profound metaphysical experiment, with all these 
things :—but be it as it may, I and thousands besides will never 
be able to think otherwise.—Or should it, after all, be not quite so? 
What if there were some deep meaning behind, which our eyes 
cannot as yet fathom ?—Let us look a little into it ! 

Ye singers, allow us to commence with you! Since it would 
take too long, to probe each of these things to the bottom, one by 
one, let us for the present just take up an object or two at random ; 
and a rapid survey convinces me that in this way I shall come 
across a few matters that will afford my assertion the easiest of 
demonstrations. 

Tell me, ye Singers, what are you doing in the world? or 
rather, what are you doing in Paris? Are you here to pursue a 
course of speculative philosophy, or to practise philosophical specu- 
lations ?—Thou smil’st at me, thou sleek Rubini, and smirkest out 
a high, inaudible B, by way of answer !—Look! how delighted he 
is, that the Parisians haven’t even heard that B, and yet dissolve in 
bliss before it!—For you must learn that Rubini is the man of 
negative speculation :—he gets paid for what he once possessed 
and gives no longer. The less he gives, the more he gets ;—the 
more he leaves to the imagination, the greater cause he gives 
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these folk for wonder ;—the more he holds his tongue, in philo- 
sophical repose, the more ravishingly does he amuse the public. 
He is a great man,—stout, as is only proper,—and every year, just 
before the flight of Storks to England, he is on the point of retir- 
ing from the boards. But the more-he talks of retiring, the more 
passionately are his coat-tails clung to; and, in reward, he throws 
at the heads of his adorers a certain ‘shake’ on A, which deprives 
them all of sight and hearing.— 

I ask, if this be not an amusement ?—Rubini is the festal 
crown on the head of Parisian society. Some day he will be 
getting on for a hundred years old, and become a Marshal of 
France. Happy mortal! Who would not gladly share thy fate ? 
—O, Rubini, godlike master, if thou wouldst only make a humble 
wight thy adjutant !—Enough of him! My eyes are swimming. 
Who but an eagle could longer gaze directly at the sun ?—Fare 
thee well! shine on the fortunate English, and cause them to for- 
get that one of their countrymen is about to be hanged by the 
Americans.* Thou alone art able to do this thing, for thou alone 
art ravishing enough to make a Briton go and hang himself 
because of thee!—Fare thee well, thou epitome of all tranquil 
bliss; and let it not disturb thy sleeping calm, that the Grisi so 
un-tranquilly breathes out beside thee her fire divine! Let not 
thyself be borne away thereby, and reflect that thou must sing at 
least yet fifty years to come; until, that is, this tattered world is 
once more brought to rhyme and reason, till France is peacefully 
established, and knit for ever in one bond with England ;—for, 
until then, ’tis thou alone canst save this tottering edifice from 
speedy overthrow. Heaven keep thee ;—with the Storks’ return, 
we meet again !—Amen !— 

Whether I have succeeded in worthily be-singing the mighty 
man, I myself can be no impartial judge. At all events, I must 
sorely doubt that my feeble phrases could in any degree approach 
the enthusiasm which the worshipped being spreads far and wide 





* The Editor will be much obliged to any reader, for information as to this 
little incident. 
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among the Parisians, and leaves behind him like a brilliant 
comet’s-tail each time he flits to where, unfortunately, he can send 
no substitute to gather in the glorious guineas which his mystic 
art alone can win. 

I was obliged to introduce you to Rubini first, because he is 
the type, the ideal of all this place’s sony,—nay, of all this place’s 
art. All that now blinds and dazzles us, has issued out from him; 
he is the fountain-head of all that’s high and beautiful, the ne plus 
ultra of the sphere in which Parisian art can move alone, can melt, 
and jump for joy. 

Who is Duprez ?—What has made his fortune? What has 
induced the Parisians to tolerate his screams and raving ?—This : 
that he, too, understood to blink his eyes, to let his audience take 
his notes unheard and welter in imagined bliss—Worthy pupil of 
the great master with the rotund face: I greet thee! After 47m, 
thou art the first. For thee is reserved the order of the gion 
d'honneur, and a seat among the members of the Institute. What 
more wouldst thou have? Wouldst thou, too, become a Marshal 
of France? Remember that, for that, thou must live to a hundred 
years ; and, to do this, thou bawlest much too loud and much too 
often ! 

To tell the truth, Duprez is doomed to a sad and early death. 
He will die in the flower of youth, and be interred with all due 
pomp in Pére-la-chaise. There above his grave will one hear, 0’ 
nights, low moanings in the moonshine, and terrible laments such 
as :—“ Wo, wo to thee, Auber! Wo to thee, Meyerbeer! Wo 
to thee Halévy! Wo, ye cornets-a-piston! Wo, ye trombones!” 
A tender, yearning echo will then lift up the cry: “ Hail, hail to 
thee, Rossini! Hail, and thrice hail to thee, Bellini! Hail e’en 
to thee, Donizetti!” And a broken sob will murmur: “ Marshal's 
staff—!” and bring to close the spectral sounds. 

I weep, when I think of the gruesome end of so vigorous a 
man as Duprez; a man of somewhat over three feet high and 
lungs as tough as leather, with a throat whose compass runs to 
wellnigh nine full tones. I weep, and yet I know not how to help 
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him, since he is the idol of the Grand Opera public. And know 
ye what it means, to be an idol of the sort >—I will tell you :—An 
idol of the Parisian Opera is another name for the votive victim on 
whom is bound a fearful burden, and not to be shaken off. This 
burden consists in a Claque, composed firstly of a number of men 
who know more about the art of applauding than any one else ; 
secondly, of a Press which morning, noon and night, sings the 
most pathetic hymns and most official psalms in honour of the 
idol ;—lastly, of a Public to whom anything in the world would 
seem more likely than that the idol had, forsooth today or yester- 
day, sung abominably badly. —You see, this burden must neces- 
sarily so weigh down a poor singer, who has not as yet attained the 
philosophic rest of great Rubini, that the valiant throat contracts 
from time to time, and squeezes out a horrible death-rattle. Al- 
ready I often look on the poor wretch with horror ; his eyes are 
even now protruding from their sockets: soon he will no longer 
be able to close them for the mentioned grand manceuvre of 
Rubini. I foresee, as said, his early death, which is likely soon 
to prove the last Amusement that he will ever treat the Parisians 
to. But as the thought of the death of an innocent creature always 
makes me sad and gloomy, do not ask me to stay longer with 
Duprez, and let us rather look at what revolves around him !|— 

I mean the Opera Singeresses. Close beside our Duprez we 
see another victim marked for speedy death. It deeply grieves 
me, to have to speak it out so bluntly; but let the Dorus-Gras 
compose her blond features in never so melting and entrancing 
folds, yet when she sings the celebrated air : ‘‘ Robert, mon dme /” 
for the seven-hundredth time, I, as of some experience in this kind 
of diagnosis, must regretfully prognosticate for her that she too will 
soon be done for. However, she will be able for a long time yet 
to conceal the evidences of her death; she will have long since 
seen her testament executed, before the Parisians are aware of her 
decease. For long to come, will a certain coloratur in mezza voce 
go murmuring round the Opera balconies; long will an amiable 
sob, without a peer, caress the keen Parisian ears; for no one 
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knows as she to sob and murmur, and with a charming co/ovalur 
to gloss the faded freshness of lost youth.* And she, also, enjoys 
the good fortune of never being blamed; for she too is one 
of those well-installed little idols that are accorded the uncondi- 
tional privilege of—amusing. 

Now to a living artist! There in that blue and yellow 
garment of the Jewess you have, in the suffering “ Rachel,” the 
picture of fresh youth itself. It is a new engagement, and is 
called Cathinka Heinefetter ;+ she is lovely, forcible, and full of 
feeling ; has plenty of talent, and a splendid voice. She falters, 
and is not quite letter-perfect :—ah what charm in that imper- 
fection! On the day when she shall be declared consummate, 
when no one will have the smallest fault left to find with her 
gestures of emotion, with her sighs of foreboding, with her 
delicious coloraturs : in short, when she also shall be unconditionally 
licensed to amuse,—then will 4er death, too, be nigh. God pre- 
serve her from this dana/e consummation, which is violently forced 
upon each talent, no matter what may be its individual stamp! 
Even now I often quail, when I see her falling into that fatal 
French quivering of the hands, and consequently of the voice also ; 
it is a manceuvre demanded of every good female-singer, and the 
Heinefetter has accommodated herself to the request :—’tis a 
method of amusing! In very truth, she quivers ; and though the 
poor “ Jewess” has good enough cause, yet it could not please me 
in the Heinefetter: probably because Mme. Falcon, Mme. Stolz, 
and Mme. Nathan have quivered exactly in the same fashion, 
and at precisely the same places. “Yea, all which it inherit, 


shall disolve.” + 
(Zo be concluded in our issue for May.) 





* Our author is a little ungallant towards Mme. Dorus-Gras, who was only 34 
at the time of writing. She had then sung, however, at the French Opera for eleven 
years ; and whether from failing powers, or owing to the ‘jealousy of Mme. Stolz, 
she retired four years later. (See Grove’s Dictionary of Music.)\—Tr. 

t Frin. Heinefetter was at this time in her twenty-first year. She was the youngest 
of three sisters, all of whom sang with great distinction on the operatic stages of 
Germany and France. (See Grove, as above.) —TR. 

¢ A quotation which I have taken the liberty of substituting for “ Zs erben 
sich Gesets’ und Rechte.” —Tr. 
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NOTES. 


Hats off to Herr Alexander Ritter! 
After the petty fault-findings of Mes- 
sieurs the Wolves in Sheep’s clothing, 
anent the Bayreuth Zannhduser, it is re- 
freshing to read the manly, thorough- 
paced, and well-reasoned defence which 
this greybeard puts forth in the January 
number of the Bayreuther Blatter under 
the title: ‘“ Was lehrt uns das Festspiel- 
jahr 1891?” The article is doubly in- 
teresting, as it not only shows that the 
success of the Wagner cause has not 
alienated, as some have averred, its earlier 
friends—for Herr Alexander is one of 
those Ritters of whom we read in the 
letters to Liszt and Uhlig as helping 
Wagner in the ’fifties—but also blows to 
the winds the supercilious objections, 
raised by many carpers, that the sempi 
&c. were not given in accordance with 
Wagner’s intentions ; since Herr Ritter 
states that it was not till the Bayreuth 
reproduction that he had ever heard the 
spirit and the letter of the music again 
carried out in the fashion stamped upon 
his mind by witnessing the 19 Dresden 
performances conducted by Wagner himself 
from 1845 to 1848.—We only trust that 
Herr Ritter may soon be induced to con- 
tribute to the Blatter a chapter or two of 
reminiscences of that Dresden period ; 
for, apart from the intrinsic worth of his 
matter, his lucidity of style might well 
form a model to some of the younger 


German writers. 
* 


* * 


Cyritt KIsTLeR is, as we take it, 
a name unknown in English musical 
circles, while Mascagni is hailed by the 
headlong critics as the saviour of music 
—from Wagner, or from their newer 
terror Bruneau (the author of Ze Réve)? 
Were it not for thé position into which 
Mascagni is being hoisted by the hunters 
after a new idol, we should be inclined 
to treat him as a young man of some 
promise, despite his utterly un-artistic 
refusal to codperate any longer with his 
former librettist, in order thus to show 
that his music can stand on its own legs. 
In Bruneau we have a man of very differ- 
ent metal, of far more original genius and 





bold enough to give us a new form of 
dramatico-musical work, with ideas far 
indeed removed from vulgarity. But 
KISTLER appears to us the man, of all 
these three, whose work is destined to 
take the highest place in years to come. 
We have lately seen the vocal score of his 
Baldur's Tod, and are surprised to learn 
that as yet that work has not found a 
place upon the German stage. Judging 
from the pianoforte-setting, its instrumen- 
tation appears to be masterly in the ex- 
treme; that is to say, the themes are 
interwoven in the ‘accompaniment’ in 
so dexterous a manner that one can well 
imagine the scoring to be equally rich. 
The themes again are quite Wagnerian 
in their crispness of rhythm, recalling the 
Nibelungen period; in this respect, we 
may mention that one theme és borrowed 
from Wagner’s Walkiire, the theme which 
the Bayreuth master set to the words : 
“‘Schild-Maid war’st du mir,”—but this 
appears to be intentional, for Herr Kist- 
ler introduces it in the scene of the 
Council of the Gods. But it is no pla- 
giarism that we have in this music ; it is 
broad, flowing, well-cut and original, and 
must make its mark ere long. The li- 
bretto also, by Freiherr von Sohlern, seems 
to us exceedingly good, so far as one can 
judge without witnessing a performance ; 
and it is none the less welcome for in- 
troducing us again to our old friend 
Wotan.—We can strongly recommend 
our readers to obtain this work—obtain- 
able from the author, at Bad-Kissingen 
—though the price is somewhat high, 
namely 20s. Would it not be a wise 
move for Herr Kistler to somewhat re- 
duce this price, at all events to members 
of the Verein? 
* * - 

In our last issue we referred to Max 
Chop’s “ Zeitgendssische Tondichter,” pro- 
mising to review that book in the present 
number. We will now proceed to do so. 
Let the faults come first. Among these 
we have to regret a great carelessness in 
the revision of proofs; witness, on page 
21, “nongalance” for nonchalance; on 
p- 42, “ Weinling” for Weinlig ; on p. 59, 
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“ Parzifal” for Parsifal. But these are 
harmless, and to be reckoned among the 
oversights from which none of us are free, 
as compared with the utter confusion 
caused by dates such as “1881” (p. 18) 
for Liszt’s birth, in place of 1811; “1833” 
for Liszt’s playing before Beethoven (p. 
19) who died in 1827; “1883” for the 
first performance of the Flying Dutchman, 
in place of 1843,—and this occurring 
immediately after two other blunders on 
the same unfortunate page (52), namely 
the description of that performance as a 
“fiasco,” and the assertion that it was 
into the Kapellmeistership “left vacant 
by the death of Weber” (71826), instead 
of Morlacchi, that Wagner stepped in 
1843! On page 56 we also find the 
“20th” October 1845 given in place of 
the rgth, as the date of the first perform- 
ance of Zannhduser ; and on page 76, 
the pamphlet “Das Judenthum in der 
Musik” assigned to the Triebchen period, 
without a word as to its original appear- 
ance in 1850. The accumulation of such 
errors, though some are trifling in them- 
selves, makes a work useless for purposes 
of reference; since, when one finds so 
many in the first 80 pages of the first 
volume, one can never be sure as to the 
accuracy of data concerning less well- 
known artists later on. 

Further one comes, on page 54, across 
lines from an old Tannhauser ballad, 
which M. Chop ‘out simplement assigns 
to “an old song about Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen (identical with Tann- 
hauser !),” thereby putting the cart before 
the horse, even on the supposition that 
the harness fits. But worse remains be- 
hind: Max Chop does not take kindly 
to Tristan und Isolde—in which he sees 
nothing more elevating than “adultery” 
—and in describing its plot he suggests 
to us the question whether he ever saw 
the drama performed, during the four 
years between his conversion to Wag- 
nerism and his writing of this volume? 
Otherwise, how can he assert that Isolde, 
in the First Act, “summons Tristan 
before her, confesses to him the secret of 
her love, and challenges him to drink the 
poisoned cup and thus reach with her in 
death the goal of their most ardent 





wishes”; or, in the Third, that, afer 
Isolde’s ‘ Liebestod,’ the carnage in which 
Kurwenal and Melot are slain brings the 
drama to an unsympathetic close? Such 
a flagrant misrendering of the chief in- 
cidents of a work of first magnitude, is 
certainly neither what one might have 
expected from a critic who shows sincere 
admiration for many of the master’s 
works, nor from one who elsewhere re- 
proves those who deliver judgment “upon 
a master whom they only know from 
certain of his works, but have not studied,” 
and goes on to say: “If you do not 
know a master thoroughly, if you have 
not studied his works, bar by bar, with 
fiery zeal, nor sought with honest diligence 
to pierce into their core,—then refrain 
from expressing an opinion; for it can 
only be both tasteless and absurd!” We 
must sorrowfully turn this last dictum 
against the author himself; for it is a far 
more serious matter to meet with loose 
statements, such as the above, in one’s 
own camp than in that of the enemy. 

As to the prose-writings of Richard 
Wagner, the author of Zeitgendssische 
Tondichter does not profess to give an 
opinion,—from which we may well excuse 
him, in view of the fact that even the 65 
pages devoted to Wagner make a serious 
inroad upon the claims, for space, of the 
remaining Tone-poets. But as he seems 
to have drawn upon the autobiographic 
material provided by the Bayreuth master, 
he should have been more careful to 
avoid falling into the error of stating 
(page 40) that among the other talents 
for which the boy Richard betrayed a 
“ decided talent” was that of “ painting ;” 
since Wagner says in the first paragraph 
of his Autobiographic Sketch—‘ My step- 
father wished me to become a painter, 
but I showed a very poor talent for 
drawing.” Again a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the —still autobiographic— 
Communication to my Friends would have 
taught our author that certain passages 
which he quotes from Nohl, relating to 
the Dutchman and Lohengrin, are almost 
entirely word-for-word quotations dy 
Nohl from that well-known work, and 
would have saved Max Chop from ignor- 
antly rebuking Ludwig Nohl for “ windy 
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phrases” and reading him a lecture as 
to what the meaning of Wagner really 
was.—Perhaps it is due to the same 
haste of study, that Herr Chop strips 
Liszt’s prose-works (the French originals) 
of all “literary significance,” despite the 
cited opinion of Lamartine, that “it was 
a pity that Liszt had not kept entirely to 
literature.” 

Now for the other side of the matter. 
Max Chop is an ardent admirer of the 
Ring and the Meistersinger,—above all, 
the Meistersinger ; he is unstinting in his 
praise of these works. As to the artistic 
significance of their author he says: 
‘* Wagner was a Tone-poet of independent 
thought, a creative genius who restored to 
the German nation its already vanishing 
trust in its own artistic productivity ; as 
a reformer of music he must rank as the 
founder of a new epoch, which has the 
brightest future before it.” And again: 
“* Many generations ahead of his century, 
equipped with the clairvoyance of a Cas- 
sandra, he devoted his life to one idea, to 
one endeavour,—to lead art into hitherto 
unknown new pastures. He showed to 
German art a novel home, and not only 
pointed the way to a new sphere for its 
productiveness, but trod that way himself, 
and reached a goal than which none 
nobler, nor more perfect can be con- 
ceived,—a goal worth all the toilsome 
labours of a life! From that reached goal 
we shall one day look forth to fresh load- 
stars, leading further forward the genius 
of the Future, towards the next ideal—a 
new-forged link in the chain of infinity !” 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that Wagner and Liszt are the only “tone- 
poets” with whom Herr Chop deals. 
These two volumes are perhaps far more 
interesting, because apparently more 
correct and more original, when treating 
of a round score of still living composers. 
With regard to these the author supplies 
a fund of littie-known facts and careful 
criticism ; and for this reason—despite 
his advocacy of the dubious principle, as 
applied to art: Vox Popult, vox det, while 
unconsciously upsetting it on every third 











page—we can strongly urge upon our 
readers the perusal of his brilliantly 
written enemys. 

+ . 

Mr Carl Armbruster will give a series 
of 5 Concert-Lectures on /arsifal, at 
Clifton on Thursday afternoons, Feb. 
18, 25, and March 3, 10, 17, assisted by 
Miss Pauline Cramer. 

* * * 

Those intending to visit Bayreuth this 
year should /ose no time in applying to 
Messrs Chappell & Co., New Bond 
Street, for seats. Many were disappointed 
last year, owing to not following our 
advice to ‘book early.’ The dates of 
the performances are: Parsifal, July 21, 
28, August 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 17; Tristan 
und Isolde, July 22, 29, August 5, 18; 
Tannhiuser, July 24, August 7, 12, 20; Die 
Meister singer, July 2 5 31, August 14, 21. 


We would also remind our readers 
that unti7 the end of March, but not 
after that date, the Members of the 
Wagner Society are entitled to priority 
over the public in the allotment of seats ; 
an advantage not to be despised, seeing 
that Messrs Chappell have a/ready booked 
orders for 1,000 seats, #¢., a third of the 
total sold by them last year. : 


We have lately seen some remarkably 
good and artistic likenesses of Richard 
Wagner, painted on glass by a Member 
of our Society, Mr J. S. Sparrow, of 13 
Cantlowes Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
They are executed as panels for windows, 
or as circular plaques for hanging in 
same, and, we understand, run to about 
two guineas each. 

* * ae 

Owing to our chronic want of space, 
we are obliged to reserve our promised 
review of Alois John’s “ Richard Wagner- 
Studien” ; the completion of “ Liszt on 
Wagner”; and our analysis of. the 
“Tristan Drama” until our next issue, 
in which we hope to give the first instal- 
ment of C. F. Glasenapp’s “ ‘Richard 
Wagner as Man.” 








